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One  of  the  frustrations  of  studying  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  the 
historian’s  inability  to  give  an  authoritative  answer  to  the  sort  of 
question  asked  by  an  interested  inquirer.  What  did  the  ordinary 
parishioner  think  of  the  changes:  removal  of  images,  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  like  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed?  How  many 
people  attended  church?  Was  the  official  Reformation  only 
accepted  as  a fait  accompli ? Would  many  people  have  preferred  to 
have  retained  the  old  ways?  Increasingly,  information  and  analysis 
is  available  about  national  and  local  politics,  about  theological 
influences,  about  merchants,  burgesses,  academics.  Much, 
however,  is  still  surmise  and  speculation.  Too  little  evidence 
relating  to  the  ordinary  Scots  man  and  woman  survives.  If 
historians  of  Reformation  England,  with  their  relative  wealth  of 
materials,  are  still  “unable  to  chart  the  depth  of  Protestantism”, 
quantification  of  the  size,  strength  and  social  importance  of  most 
Scots  protestant  congregations  may  never  be  possible.1 

The  kirk  assembly  register  of  the  parish  of  Monifieth  appears 
to  be  the  sole  surviving  example  of  its  kind  originating  in  a rural 
parish  during  the  infancy  of  Reformation  Scotland.2  It  was  never  a 
particularly  complete  register:  many  of  the  weekly  entries  simply 
record  income  to  the  poor  fund.  Over  the  years  it  has  suffered  from 
neglect  and  erroneous  rebinding.  Pages  are  bound  in  reverse  order: 
whole  months  and  years  after  the  initial  entry  and  elsewhere  are 
missing,  presumably  lost,  perhaps  because  the  register  — or  even 
the  congregation  lapsed.  Nevertheless,  the  Monifieth  register  is 
worth  attention.  The  careers  of  several  of  those  who  appear  in  its 
pages  can  be  traced  and  studied  from  other  sources.  Its  evidence, 
though  limited,  does  provide  materials  for  at  least  an  informed 
estimate  of  the  congregation’s  size  and  strength.  There  are  few 
indeed  parishes  of  the  1560s  and  1570s  outside  of  the  burghs  whose 
e ders  and  deacons  are  known  and  listed.  The  Monifieth  register 
may  still  leave  the  historian’s  curiosity  for  numbers  and  precision 
unassuaged,  but  it  offers  a unique  insight  into  the  early  years  of 
reformed  Scotland. 

Situated  on  the  north-coast  plain  of  the  Tay  estuary,  the  parish 
is  separated  from  the  hinterland  of  Angus  by  the  Sidlaw  hills.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  main  settlement  of  Monifieth:  one  too 
sma  to  be  erected  as  a burgh  and,  though  coastal,  without  a 


R.  O’Day  The  debate  on  the  English  Reformation  (London  1986),  164-65 
aiscusses  these  issues  and  questions  with  regard  to  England. 

New  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  OPR  310/1  both  for  the  original  and  a 
microfilm.  The  location  of  this  MS  is  assumed  hereafter. 
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natural  harbour.  Conditions  for  cultivation  were  more  favourable 
here  than  in  much  of  Angus:  the  slopes,  which  are  better  drained 
than  the  moors  and  mosses  of  central  Strathmore,  are  south-facing, 
with  soil  favourable  to  the  growing  of  crops.3  Hence  the  revenues 
drawn  from  the  parish  by  Arbroath  abbey  included  wheat  in 
addition  to  beir,  meal  and  silver.  Salmon,  too,  were  levied,  the 
settlement  of  Monifieth  having  the  twin  characteristics  of  kirktoun 
and  fisher-toun.4  Well  before  the  Reformation  the  monastic  grange 
of  Monifieth  had  passed  from  the  control  of  the  abbey  and  by  1525 
the  family  of  the  Durhams  of  Grange  held  their  lands  direct  from 
the  crown.5 

Apart  from  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  toun  of  Monifieth  and  its 
Grange,  the  parish  also  included  a solely  agricultural  hinterland 
comprising  the  estates  of  Omachie,  Kingennie,  Ethiebeaton  and 
Laws.  This  last  took  its  name  from  the  gentle  hill  on  whose  summit 
its  toun  stood:  a hill  that  makes  for  a physical  division  between  the 
coast  and  hinterland.  The  mediaeval  churches  or  chapels  of 
Kingennie  and  Eglismonichty  had  been  independent:  but,  also 
being  appropriated  to  Arbroath,  by  the  sixteenth  century  they  had 
been  united  with  Monifieth.6  These  hinterland  estates  were  all 
outlying  sections  of  the  regality  of  Kerriemuir,  which  in  turn 
comprised  the  only  lands  in  Angus  of  the  Douglas  Earldom  of 
Angus.7  Indeed,  only  the  Grange,  Ardownie  and  the  enclave  of 
Broughty  Craig  and  Castle  were  not  lands  of  the  regality.  Broughty 
was  ecclesiastically  separate  from  Monifieth  being  held  from  the 
crown  by  the  lords  Gray.8  The  lands  of  Ethiebeaton  illustrate  the 
problems  that  multiple  tenancies  had  created  by  the  middle 
sixteenth  century:  for,  while  the  superior  of  these  lands  was  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  his  immediate  tenant  was  the  Earl  of  Crawford  — 
these  magnates  in  the  Reformation  era  were  often  politically 
opposed.9 10  The  sub-tenants  in  occupation  in  Ethiebeaton  would 
have  had  badly  divided  loyalties  had  they  sought  to  find  a patron 
on  the  sole  ground  of  feudal  tenure. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  parish  of  Monifieth  was  exposed 
to  many  of  the  channels  by  which  the  new  faith  took  root  in 
Scotland.  No  assessment  of  the  relative  strengths  of  these 
influences  can  be  made,  but  the  cumulative  effect  probably  speaks 
for  itself.  Monifieth’s  lairds  were  implicated  in  the  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Douglas  at  the  hands  of  James  V and  the  subsequent 

3 Dundee  and  District,  ed.  S.  J.  Jones  (The  British  Association,  1968),  152f. 

4 New  Statistical  Account,  xi  (Edinburgh,  1845),  541. 

5 RMS,  ii,  304. 

‘ New  Statistical  Account,  xi,  (Edinburgh,  1845),  541. 

7 M.  G.  R.  Kelley,  “The  Douglas  earls  of  Angus:  a study  in  the  social  and  political 

bases  of  power”  (Edinburgh  Ph.D.,  1973),  passim. 

• Broughty  Castle,  ed.  F.  Mudie  et  al.  (Abertay  Historical  Society  no.  15,  1970), 

10  and  10  n.  4. 

’ RMS,  ii,  18. 
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conflicts,10  and  their  national  and  religious  loyalties  had  been 
further  tested  by  the  immediate  presence  of  English  protestant 
troops  at  Broughty  castle.  During  the  “War  of  the  Rough 
Wooing”  lairds  of  the  parish  had  “assured”  to  the  English  crown 
and  faith.11  In  common  with  most  other  Scots  parishes,  its 
ecclesiastical  revenues  had  been  appropriated:  in  this  case  to 
Arbroath  abbey.  Both  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  were  held  by 
Alexander  Beaton,  a son  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath  and  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  David  Beaton.12  Perhaps  in 
consequence  the  building  of  the  kirk  were  dilapidated,  so  that  the 
first  act  of  the  reformers  was  to  be  to  levy  funds  for  repair.13  These 
abuses  are  known  to  have  been  the  cause  of  an  anticlericalism 
verging  on  heresy  elsewhere  in  Angus  and  the  Mearns.14  Besides, 
the  seventh  laird  of  Grange  was  first  cousin  to  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  that  early  associate  of  both  George  Wishart  and  John  Knox. 
The  son  of  Alexander  Durham,  he  formed  part  of  the  following 
of  the  laird  of  Dun’s  uncle  and  tutor,  James  V’s  secretary  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin.  Made  fiar  of  his  dominical  lands  in 
1536,  Durham  had  already  received  specific  mention  in  a protection 
issued  to  kin  and  friends  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin  in  1533. 
The  subscriptions  of  Sir  Thomas  and  of  William  Durham  are  found 
on  each  other’s  charters  through  the  1540s.16  Finally,  while 
considering  the  various  factors  that  brought  the  new  loyalties  of 
Protestantism  to  Monifieth,  the  parish’s  proximity  to  Dundee  itself 
must  also  be  remembered.  The  connections  between  the  kirks  of 
Dundee  and  Monifieth  after  the  Reformation  were  to  be  close  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  royal  burgh  included  Monifieth  within  its 
religious  as  well  as  its  economic  hinterland  in  the  years  before 
1560. 17 

The  first  direct  evidence  of  the  Reformation  in  Monifieth  is  the 


10  See  Kelley,  “The  Douglas  earls”. 

11  William  Durham  of  Grange,  Henry  Lovell  of  Ballumbie,  James  Anderson  in  the 
[North]  Ferry,  David  Ramsay  at  the  Bridge  of  Monifieth:  RSS,  iv,  87,  1 12,  688, 
58. 

12  Alexander  Beaton  was  born  c.  1525  X c.  1534-35:  M.  Sanderson  Cardinal  of 
Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1986),  39-40,  110,  142.  See  also,  SRO,  E48.1.1.,  fo.  356v 
(Book  of  Assumption);  Reg.  Deeds,  RD1.5,  fo.  297v.  Still  alive  and  parson  of 
Monifieth  in  1590:  SRO,  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn  MSS.  GD137.27. 

15  OPR,  310/1,  fo.  2r. 

Cf.  the  case  of  David  Straiton  in  Woodstone,  burnt  1534.  The  History  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  by  John  Knox,  ed.  W.  C.  Dickinson  (Edinburgh,  1949),  i, 
24-5. 

,J  RMS,  iii,  304,  1599. 

ADCP,  420;  RMS,  iii,  1336;  West  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  Inventory  of 
Scottish  Muniments  at  Haigh,  NRA(S),  237,  i,  54. 

The  Lovell  kin  were  influential  in  Dundee  as  well  as  at  Ballumbie  and  in 
Monifieth:  James  Lovell  was  treasurer  of  Dundee  14  Oct.  1560:  I.  E.  F.  Flett 
‘The  conflict  of  the  reformation  and  democracy  in  the  Geneva  of  Scotland”  (St 
Andrews  M.Phil.,  1981),  92. 
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first  extant  entry  in  register.  After  the  title  page  (a  later  addition), 
the  somewhat  mutilated  entries  read:18 

“of  y[i]  holy  g [damaged\  in  Apryll  ye  vi  day  of  1.5. 6.0. 

The  q [uhi] Ik  day  it  is  appyntit  y [ a] t o[u]r  assemblie  of  ye 
kyrk  of  [Monefut]  . . . [ damaged ] . . . Sonday  at  twa  efter 
noon  at  ye  kyrk  w[i]t  prayar  unto  God  for  his  assistans  to  do 
y[a]t  may  be  fordrand  to  his  gloir  and  subpressing  of  Satan 
. . . [damaged] 

It  seems  that  the  protestant  lairds  of  Monifieth,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  a few  days  earlier  of  an  English  army  in  Scotland  contracted 
to  support  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  planned  during  their 
Friday  business  meeting  to  commence  public  worship  in  their 
parish  church;  and  were  prepared  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
for  its  repair.  Both  the  talk  of  the  “subpressing  of  Satan”  and  the 
decision  to  share  costs  reflect  Knox’s  radicalism.  The  reformer  had 
insisted  on  an  equal  bearing  of  burdens  in  his  tract  To  the 
Commonalty  of  Scotland  in  1558,  taking  the  Mosaic  precedent  of 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  as  his  text.19 

After  this  initial  entry,  the  register  is  wanting  for  the 
remainder  of  1560;  the  next  items  are  dated  in  the  winter  of 
1562/3,  by  which  date  the  kirk  was  operating  with  a reformed 
ministry.  The  entry  for  10  January  1562/3  ordained  that  the 
deacons  were  to  inquire  who  of  the  congregation  were  sick,  so  that 
they  could  be  visited  and  comforted  by  “ye  ministre,  reidar  or 
eldaris  and  diaconis”.20  Thus  all  four  of  the  parochial  officers  of  the 
church  recognised  by  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  were  to  be  found 
at  Monifieth.21  The  Register  was  in  fact  a record  of  their  meetings 
as  the  “assembly”  of  the  Kirk.  The  term  “kirk  session”  did  not 
occur  as  a collective  for  the  Monifieth  eldership  until  an  entry  in 
1581. 22  Throughout  the  1560s,  the  congregational  court  was  known 
as  “the  assembly”  and  consisted  (at  the  least)  of  both  elders  and 
deacons.23  It  was  before  the  assembly  that  engaged  couples  had  to 
ratify  their  contract  of  marriage;  offenders  were  called  upon  to 


“ OPR  310/1,  fo.  2r.  Material  in  brackets  indicates  words  now  missing  from  the 
page,  but  available  to  the  author  of  Monifieth’s  entry  in  the  New  Statistical 
Account  (Edinburgh,  1845),  xi,  542-4. 

19  Knox,  Works,  iv,  528.  I am  indebted  to  Dr  M.  Lynch  for  this  reference. 

20  According  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  the  office  of  a deacon  was  to:  “receive  the 
rents  etc,  gather  the  almes  of  the  kirk,  to  keep  and  distribute  the  same,  as  by  the 
ministers  and  kirk  shall  be  appointed.”  On  16  January  1563/4,  the  Monifieth 
assembly  instructed  the:  “diaconis  to  vesy  and  arrange  distrib  to  ye  puir  against 
ye  nixt  Sonday.  . .”.  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ed.  J.  K.  Cameron  (Edinburgh, 
1972),  178;  OPR  310/1,  fo.  6r. 

21  First  Book,  35-39. 

22  OPR  310/1,  fo.  47v. 

25  OPR  310/1,  fo.  7v. 
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submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembly.24  That  the 
assembly  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  congregation  gathered 
for  worship  seems  clear  from  the  entry  for  12  September  1563: 
“q[uhi]lk  day  wes  nathing  done  in  the  assemblie”  yet  nineteen 
pence  was  still  gathered  for  the  poor,  presumably  at  the  kirk  door 
after  worship.25  Again,  on  2 July  1564,  there  was  no  assembly26 
“becaus  of  the  absence  of  soum  eldaris  and  diaconis,  and  tha  wes 
gatherit  to  the  puir  xxi  d.”  That  the  assembly  was  for  business  and 
not  worship  can  be  seen  from  the  entry  for  13  December  1562,  on 
which  it  was  recorded  that  “there  wes  na  effairs”  brought  before 
the  assembly.27  The  name  relates  to  the  Greek  ekklesia  [assembly, 
meeting,  congregation,  church]  and  was  used  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  to  describe  a congregational  court  or  consistory.28 

The  “assembly”  as  an  agency  of  ecclesiastical  government  and 
discipline  was,  at  a parochial  level,  not  wholly  foreign  to  Scots 
society.  Local  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  various  sheriff 
and  baron  courts.  The  duty  of  allegiance  to  a feudal  superior 
included  attendance  at  court  for  a whole  variety  of  purposes  — to 
witness  justice,  act  as  juror,  provide  surety  for  a neighbour.  By  the 
mid-sixteenth  century,  however,  the  process  of  sub-infeudation  was 
well  developed.  The  feuing  of  church  and  crown  lands,  and  the 
wadsetting  of  baronial  lands,  had  resulted  in  most  lairds  of  any 
substance  holding  lands  from  several  superiors  — and  hence 
finding  themselves  subject  to  several,  possibly  competing, 
jurisdictions.  The  re-creation  of  the  parish  as  the  dominant  unit  of 
local  society  was  the  product  of  the  Reformation,  and  appears  to 
have  met  a desire  to  belong  that  neither  kindred  nor  baron  court 
could  entirely  fulfil.  The  parish  assembly  could,  therefore,  prove  a 
suitable  court  wherein  local  lairds  might  co-operate  in  establishing 
parochial  discipline  and  even  attempt  such  delicate  matters  as 
arbitration  between  opposing  factions.29  At  Monifieth,  the 
assembly  thus  linked  together  tenants-in-chief,  tenants  of  the 
regality  of  Kirriemuir,  and  subtenants  holding  lands  in  the  regality 
from  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  The  procedures  of  the  kirk’s  courts 
were  those  of  the  familiar  baron  court,  which  all  free  tenants  had  a 
duty  to  attend.  Decisions  ran  in  the  names  of  the  “haill  court”  (i.e. 
all  the  suitors  present)  or  of  its  jury  in  the  feudal  arena,  and  of  the 

24  OPR  310/1;  eg  fo.  3v,  24  Jan.  1563/4;  fo.  5v,  28  Nov.  1563. 

” Ibid.,  fo.  5r. 

Ibid. , fo.  7v. 

” Ibid.,  fo.  3r. 

Book  of  Common  Order  (ed.  G.  W.  Sprott,  Edinburgh,  1901),  17.  The  court  of 
Perth’s  kirk  used  the  term  “assembly”  until  roughly  1581;  NLS,  MS.  31/1/1 
M (transcript  of  the  Perth  Kirk  Session  Register,  vol.  1,  1577-1620). 

OPR  310/1,  fo.  57v:  two  men  gave  surety  by  “vphaldgn  y [ air]  handis  tyll  stand 
at  yir  decreit  of  Andro  Duncan  [ and  others  ] of  all  debaittis  betwixt  y [ aim  ] ” . K . 
Brown  suggests  that  arbitration  was  “the  best  society  had  to  offer”  to  prevent 
violence:  Bloodfeud  in  Scotland  1573-1625  (Edinburgh,  1986),  59. 
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“haill  assemblie”  or  its  eldership  in  the  ecclesiastical.30  The  reign  of 
James  VI  saw  a period  when  “many  of  the  familiar  landmarks’’  of 
feudal  Scotland  were  in  decay; 31  at  a local  level,  the  new  institution 
of  the  reformed  parish  and  its  eldership  harmonised  with  Scottish 
experience  and  created  new  social  and  administrative  units,  more 
geographically  rational  than  the  baronies.32  Culturally  and 
institutionally,  the  parochial  reformation  could  integrate  with 
Scottish  rural  society  — and  thereby  become  a means  by  which 
faith  might  be  cultivated  and  life  experienced  within  a Christian 
framework.33 

If  the  ministry  and  polity  of  the  congregation  of  Monifieth 
during  the  1560s  followed  the  outlines  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  so  too  did  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  kirk  as 
recorded  in  its  register.  From  29  August  1563,  a regular  weekly 
collection  for  the  poor  is  recorded.  Although  the  sums  involved 
were  never  large,  apart  from  communion  days,  they  are  the  most 
regular  item  in  the  register.  From  these  weekly  collections, 
occasional  aid  was  given  to  particular  individuals  in  need.34  Other 
regular  entries  reflect  the  concerns  and  priorities  expressed  in  the 
Discipline.  Children  were  expected  to  be  taught  the  basics  of  the 
Christian  faith  “without  the  knowledge  whereof  neither  any  man 
deserves  to  be  called  a Christian.”  The  Discipline  enacted  that  none 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Table  without  such  knowledge; 
hence  the  Monifieth  assembly  used  the  occasions  of  baptism  and 
marriage  to  examine  and  enforce  knowledge  of  the  reformed  faith 
in  adults.  A common  stipulation  was  to  require  of  a child’s  father  a 
promise  to  learn  the  Ten  Commandments  before  the  next 
communion  as  a condition  of  baptism:  occasionally  the  Creed  and 


30  The  Court  Book  of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath,  1523-42  (SHS,  1937),  ed.  W.  C. 
Dickinson,  provides  a printed  court  book  to  compare  with  the  Monifieth  kirk 
assembly  register;  Dickinson’s  introduction,  pp.  lxxv,  lxxxii  and  xciii  for  the 
points  made  above.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  Earl  of  Angus,  wrote  on 
14  June  1589  to  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity  announcing  his  intention  to 
hold  a regality  court  in  person  at  Kirriemuir,  requested  his  bailie  to  summon  the 
tenants  and  promised  to  continue  his  favour  towards  him:  Fraser,  Douglas 
Book,  iv,  no.  228. 

3'  The  Early  Modem  Town  in  Scotland  (London,  1987),  ed.  M.  Lynch,  74. 

32  G.  Donaldson,  Scottish  Church  History  (Edinburgh,  1985),  225-9. 

33  The  function  of  religion  in  maintaining  social  cohesion  in  certain  societies  has 
long  been  recognised:  B.  Wilson,  Religion  in  sociological  perspective  (Oxford, 

1982),  33.  . . 

34  The  First  Book,  112,  was  insistent  that  the  care  of  the  poor  was  a prime  duty  ot  a 
true  kirk;  it  left  the  means  of  fulfilling  this  obligation  to  local  initiative.  Cf.,  M. 
Lynch,  Edinburgh,  20-21,  30-34  with  regard  to  Edinburgh’s  various  schemes. 
Examples  from  Monifieth’s  register  read  thus:  fos.  16r,  18r:  “distrib.  to  Jhone 
Barnet  ii  d.”,  “distrib.  to  Jhone  R.  cryppld  chyld  . . .”  [ amount  missing ].  Cf.,  R. 
Mitchison,  “The  Making  of  the  Old  Scottish  Poor  Law”,  Past  and  Present,  lxm 
(May  1974),  62. 
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Lord’s  Prayer  were  added.35  Baptisms  were  frequent  entries  in  the 
register,  fulfilling  the  Discipline’s  requirement  that  it  should  be  a 
public  occasion,  preferably  restricted  to  Sundays.  The  Lord’s 
Supper,  or  Communion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
only  annually  at  Monifieth:  the  Discipline  had  recommended 
biannual  administrations.36  The  terminology  used  by  the  clerk  of 
the  register  was  uniformly  Reformed.  In  place  of  the  banns  of 
marriage,  couples  were  “proclaimed  in  marriage”  and  first 
publicly  “ratified  their  contract  of  marriage”,  to  fulfil  the 
Discipline’s  requirement  that  marriages  be  voluntary,  adult  public 
agreements.  Similarly,  godparents  were  now  re-defined  as  witnesses 
to  baptism.37  Finally,  the  Discipline’s  emphasis  on  the  enforcement 
of  moral  discipline  resulted  in  a scattering  of  references  to  sexual 
offenders  compearing  before  the  Monifieth  assembly.  The  normal 
sanctions  used  against  offenders  were  the  imposition  of  fines  and 
of  one  or  more  public  appearances  “to  show  repentance”.38 

The  imposition  of  reformed  church  discipline  — in  both  its 
broader  and  its  narrower  senses  — by  the  assembly  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  elders  of  the  kirk  were  also  the  landed 
gentry  of  the  parish.  Between  1560  and  1590,  the  register  gives  only 
three  complete  lists  of  elders  and  deacons:  those  for  1573,  1575  and 
1579.  Thereafter  the  next  list  occurs  in  1596.  These  first  lists  have 
been  studied  and  compared.39  Besides  the  lists,  individual  entries  in 
the  register  allow  further  insight  into  the  careers  of  these  elders  and 
deacons.  Six  of  the  14  men  named  in  the  1573  list  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  involved  with  the  congregation  from  the  1560s.  William 
Durham  of  Grange,  Alexander  Lauder  of  Omachie,  Andrew 
Duncan  and  John  Auchinleck  appear  as  cautioners:  taking  it  upon 


35  First  Book,  133-4,  184.  From  OPR  310/1,  fo.  8r,  15  Oct.  1564;  “Andro  Findlay 
and  Elpit  Hardye  ratefeit  thair  contract  of  marriag  and  ye  said  Andro  promisit  to 
haid  the  believe  befoir  the  solenisation  of  his  marriag  under  pane  of  v mk.  and 
the  commandments  befoir  the  ministration  of  the  Lordis  supper.  . . .”  Such 
requirements  occurred  roughly  ten  times  a year  in  the  1560s  and  can  be  paralleled 
in  other  kirk  session  records.  Cf.,  The  Bulk  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Canagait 
1564-1567,  ed.  A.  B.  Calderwood  (SRS,  1961). 

36  First  Book,  182-4,  notes  13  and  14.  Biannual  celebration  was  recommended  for 
rural  area;  quarterly  for  burghs. 

37  First  Book,  191-199. 

E. g.,  28  Nov.  1563:  [blank],  being  accused  of  fornication,  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assembly  in  15  days  time;  Durham  of  Grange  offered  surety 
that  the  accused  would  appear:  fo.  5v.  On  15  Oct.  1564,  Thomas  Gould 
confessed  to  fornication  and  agreed  to  “mak  his  repentance  this  day,  this  day  viii 
dayis  and  this  day  xv  dayis”:  fo.  8r.  The  taking  of  “caution”  could  combine  the 
effect  of  a “suspended  sentence”  with  “community  supervision”  — “Jonet 
Ramsay  promisit  to  abstain  in  tyme  cuming  and  to  bring  up  hyr  chyld  in  the  fear 
of  god,  finds  Jhone  Affleck  cautioner  and  has  hyr  chyld  baptisit,  callit  Jhone.” 
The  taking  of  financial  caution  or  surety  was  a standard  practice  in  Scots  courts 
of  the  period. 

F.  D.  Bardgett,  “Faith,  families  and  factions”  (Edinburgh  Ph.D.,  1987),  i,  209, 
table  5.2. 
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themselves  to  incur  a financial  penalty  if  their  client  failed  to  fulfil 
a promise  made  to  the  assembly,  perhaps  to  learn  the 
commandments  or  to  compear  to  show  repentance.40  In  addition, 
Alexander  Lauder  of  Omachie  instigated  an  important  adultery 
case  considered  by  the  assembly  in  1565, 41  and  Henry  Knight  was 
mentioned  as  a deacon  in  1563. 42  Further,  John  Auchinleck  and 
John  Gould  had  children  baptised  in  1566  and  1568  respectively.43 

Taking  the  1573  list  of  elders  as  probably  not  unrepresentative 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  congregation,  it  appears  that  the  kirk  of 
Monifieth  was  managed  by  lairds  from  many  of  the  major  estates 
that  comprised  the  parish.  A key  tenant-in-chief,  Durham  of 
Grange,  headed  the  list  of  elders.  Linlathen’s  superior  was  Beaton 
of  Melgund,  from  whom  elders  Anderson  in  North  Ferry44  and  Mr 
William  Durham  held  lands.  Ethiebeaton  was  held  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  two  of  whose  sub-tenants  were 
elders.  Ballumbie,  though  technically  outside  of  Monifieth,  was 
one  of  those  small  parishes  at  first  abandoned  by  the  reformers: 
John  Lovell,  elder  of  the  kirk  and  fiar  of  Ballumbie,  also  had 
several  kin  in  Monifieth,  whose  reader  was  James  Lovell.  Two 
more  lairds  completed  the  eldership:  Alexander  Lauder  of  Omachie 
had  gained  the  feu  of  his  lands  from  Lauder  of  Bass,  who  held 
before  and  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  regality  by  James  V;45  James 
Ramsay  in  Ardownie  was  kin  to  Margaret  Ramsay,  wife  of 
Alexander  Durham  of  Grange.46  Only  Ninian  Guthrie  of  Kingennie 
and  Henry  Ramsay  of  Laws  played  little  part  in  the  life  of  their 
parish  church.47 

The  predominant  influence  of  the  Durhams  of  Grange  in  the 
kirk  of  Monifieth  can  be  clearly  seen  from  these  lists  of  elders  and 

40  OPR  310/1,  fo.  3v,  3 Jan.  1562/3  (Durham);  fo.  llv,  17  Nov.  1566  (Omachie); 
fo.  13r,  13  Jun.  1566  (Duncan);  fo.  5v,  31  Oct.  1563  (Auchinleck). 

41  Ibid.,  fo.  9v  (blank),  Apr.  1565. 

42  Ibid.,  fo.  5v,  5 Dec.  1563. 

43  Ibid. , fo.  llv,  17  Nov.  1566;  fo.  13r,  27  Jun.  1568. 

44  Dundee  Archive  Centre,  Prot.  Bk.  no.  7 (Alexander  Wedderburn)  fos.  46v-47r, 
13  May  1559;  James  Anderson  in  North  Ferry  and  Grissell  Wedderburn  his  wife 
had  a precept  of  sasine  from  Beaton,  directed  to  James  and  George  Lovell, 
bailies. 

45  Kelley,  “The  Douglas  earls”,  478-485. 

46  Geneological  details  for  the  lairds  of  Monifieth  are  given  in  F.  D.  Bardgett, 
“Faith,  families  and  factions”,  ii,  appendix  b. 

47  Reasons  for  this  are  discussed  later.  The  deacon  Thomas  Quhittat  may  be 
identical  with  a Thomas  Quhittat  in  Balmossie,  who  was  a surety  for  Henry 
Lovell  of  Ballumbie  on  27  Jan.  1564/5:  SRO,  Reg.  Deeds,  RD1.7,  fo.  102r. 
DAC,  Prot.  Bk.  no.  7 (Alex.  Wedderburn),  fos.  230v-231r.  The  total  list  for 
1573  is  given  in  OPR  310/1,  fo.  21r.,  elders  at  [31  ] May  1573  were  William 
Durham  of  Grange;  John  Lovell,  fiar  of  Ballumbie;  Alex.  Lauder  of  Omachie; 
James  Ramsay  in  Ardownie;  James  Anderson  in  the  North  Ferry;  Mr  William 
Durham  in  Linlathen;  Robert  Carmichael  in  Ethiebeaton;  Peter  Nairn  in 
Ethiebeaton.  The  deacons  were  Thomas  Quhittat;  Andrew  Duncan;  Henry 
Knight;  John  Gould;  John  Auchinleck;  Henry  Lorimer. 
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deacons.  Besides  the  seventh  laird,  another  four  of  the  remaining 
seven  elders  in  1573  had  connections  with  his  family.  Mr  William 
Durham  in  Linlathen  is  obviously  of  his  name:  James  Ramsay  in 
Ardownie  was  kin  by  marriage.  Robert  Carmichael  and  Peter 
Nairn,  both  “in”  Ethiebeaton,  can  also  be  shown  to  have  had 
strong  links  with  the  Durhams  of  Grange.  In  particular  it  was  these 
two  alone  of  the  eldership  who  on  31  July  1578  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  alms  left  by  the  seventh  laird  in  his  will.48  It  is 
possible  to  chart  the  connections  between  Carmichael  and  Nairn 
with  four  generations  of  Durhams  by  reference  to  details  given  in 
the  kirk  register  regarding  the  choice  of  witnesses  for  baptisms.  In  a 
region  where  generations  inherited  Christian  and  surnames,  the  gift 
of  a name  expressed  solidarity  with  the  past  and  with,  where 
appropriate,  patrons.  That  Robert  Carmichael,  his  son  and  the 
eighth  laird  of  Grange  should  share  the  same  Christian  name,  the 
laird  standing  as  witness  for  the  child’s  naming,  was  of 
considerable  social  significance.49  Though  Peter  Nairn’s  connec- 
tion with  the  Durhams  was  less  marked,  his  relationship  to  the 
leading  elder  seems  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  Carmichael  — 
that  is,  until  Nairn  was  charged  with  fornication  and  had  the 
resulting  baby  baptised  “Robert”  on  21  June  1584.  Robert 
Carmichael  was  a sponsor.50 

In  William  Durham,  seventh  laird  of  Grange,  the  parish  of 
Monifieth  had  an  elder  positively  committed  to  furthering  the 
reformed  kirk.  During  the  wars  of  “The  Rough  Wooing”  he  had 
supported  the  English  occupation  of  Broughty.  Present  at  the  first 
recorded  assembly  of  the  kirk,  he  was  also  a commissioner  in  1563, 
1565,  1567  and,  probably,  at  several  other  General  Assemblies.51 
At  the  tenth  Assembly,  he  was  one  of  those  chosen  for  a 
commission  to  present  a petition  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
signed  the  articles  in  favour  of  the  infant  King  James  VI  on  25  July 
1567. 52  Whether  his  participation  extended  beyond  attendance  at 
national  conventions  to  active  assistance  in  the  political  crises  of 


" OPR  310/1,  fo.  38v. 

Ibid.,  fo.  61v,  15  Aug.  1585.  J.  Bossy  discusses  the  “kinship-creating  capacities 
of  the  sacrament”  [of  baptism]  in  Religion  and  Society  in  Early  Modern 
Europe,  ed.  K.  von  Greyerz  (The  German  Historical  Institute,  London,  1984), 
194-270. 

F.  D.  Bardgett,  “Faith,  families  and  factions”,  table  5.3  shows  these 
relationships  in  full  and  is  based  on  OPR  310/1,  fo.  38v  [31  July  1578];  fo.  47r 

24  Apr.  1580];  fo.  61v  [15  Aug.  1585];  fo.  30r  [13  Nov.  1575];  fo.  38r  [22 
Jun. 1578],  J 1 J 1 

RSS,  iv,  87;  LHT,  ix,  13;  Calderwood,  History,  ii,  45,  289,  382;  SRO,  CHI. la 
„ (transcript  extract  General  Assembly  records). 

Calderwood,  History,  ii,  382. 
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the  1560s  is  less  certain.53  Durham’s  links  with  the  house  of  Dun 
extended  from  his  obtaining  protection  as  a client  of  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Brechin  in  1533-34  to  his  appointing  John  Erskine  of 
Dun  as  overman  to  his  executors  in  1574.  His  will  contained  a 
classical  account  of  a personal  protestant  faith,  and  left  £100  to  be 
distributed  to  the  “pure  of  this  paroche  and  heirabout”.54 

“In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I William  Durehame  of  Grange 
seik  in  bodie  bot  haill  in  spreit  and  mynd  makis  my 
testam[ent]  and  latter  will  as  eftir  followis.  First  and  aboue 
al  thingis  I com  [m]  it  me  to  ye  eternall  god  and  to  his  mercie 
belevand  w [ i ] t [ h ] out  ony  dout  or  mistrust  y [ a ] t be  yir  grate 
meritis  and  passioun  of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection  of  bodie 
and  soule  I haif  and  sail  haif  remissioun  of  my  sy[n]nes  as  I 
am  further  p[er]swadit  be  his  halie  word.  . . .”  [He  accepted 
that  . . .]  “ony  gudis  that  belangit  to  me  of  purpois  be  ye 
grace  of  god  to  bestow  yame  to  be  acceptit  as  ye  fruittis  of 
faith  sua  yat  I no[ch]t  suppois  yat  ony  mereit  is  obtenit  be 
bestowing  of  yame  bot  my  mereit  is  in  ye  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
onlie.’’ 

Whether  the  sola  fide  phraseology  of  this  testament  was  that  of 
Durham  himself,  or  that  of  Andrew  Auchinleck,  his  minister,  the 
will  testifies  to  the  protestant  character  of  the  faith  of  those  who  led 
the  congregation  of  Monifieth  during  the  1560s. 

What  impact  did  the  reformed  kirk  led  by  Durham  of  Grange 
have  upon  its  parish  in  the  1560s?  In  Monifieth,  as  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  the  reformed  church  was  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
years  after  1560.  This  is  apparent  from  the  only  source  now 
available  to  enumerate  church  attendance  — the  figures  of  those 
present  at  the  annual  communion.  That  a substantial  number  of  the 
parish  hung  back  from  adherence  to  the  congregation  is  shown  by  a 
decree  of  the  assembly  in  February  1 562-63 :55 

“it  is  ordainit  y [ a ] t so  mony  as  dwellis  in  ye  paroch  off 
Monefurth  y [ a ] t nocht  communicatit  at  ye  communion  last 
ministrat  ye  vii  of  Jan  y [ a ] t yair  children  be  nocht  baptisit.  . . 

y y 

It  seems  that  the  assembly  had  been  disappointed  by  a low 

55  G.  Donaldson,  All  the  Queen’s  Men  (London,  1983),  73  suggests  that  Durham  of 
Grange  supported  Moray’s  Chaseabout  rebellion;  but  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  is 
probably  a more  likely  candidate.  See  Knox’s  History,  ii,  161 , 382.  No  remission 
to  Durham  has  been  found. 

14  ADCP,  420;  SRO,  Edin.  tests.  CC8.8.3,  fos.  172v-5r.  On  13  Apr.  1565,  Grange 
witnessed  the  contract  of  marriage  of  John  Erskine  of  Logie,  grandson  of  the 
superintendent:  SRO,  Erskine  of  Dun  MSS,  GD.  123. 140. 

55  OPR,  310/1,  fo.  4r  [torn|,  Feb.  1562/3.  Monifieth  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
liberty  allowed  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  (184)  for  individual  kirks  to  decide  on 
the  dates  and  frequency  for  celebration  of  communion. 
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attendance  and  was  taking  steps  to  put  pressure  on  the  recalcitrant. 
By  April  of  1576,  approximately  600  people  attended  the 
communion;  this  figure  was  to  remain  fairly  stable  for  some 
years.56  It  is  impossible  to  say  accurately  what  percentage  of  the 
population  of  the  parish  this  figure  represents.  Dr  Webster’s 
Report  of  1755  gave  a total  of  1421;  the  Old  Statistical  Account 
reckoned  1218,  and  the  1801  census,  1407. 57  If  these  totals  were 
accurate  and  substantially  unchanged  since  the  Reformation  era, 
the  1584  peak  communion  attendance  of  780  might  represent  half 
the  population  of  the  parish.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the 
proportion  of  children  in  the  population. 

Because  of  the  solemn  and  climactic  nature  of  the  annual 
Lord’s  Supper,  these  figures  represent  a maximum  attendance. 
Comparison  of  figures  for  communion  collections  for  the  poor 
with  the  normal  weekly  offering  demonstrates  this  clearly.  Whereas 
at  communions  by  the  early  1580s  total  gifts  of  three  to  four 
hundred  pence  were  regular,  the  weekly  average  for  1582  was  only 
30  pence.58  On  occasion,  a nil  return  was  registered  in  terms  of 
pence  and,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  congregation  as  well:  “q[uhi]lk 
day  to  ye  puir  nathing  becaus  of  ye  sna”.  31  December  was 
exceptional  in  1581 :59  but  in  the  sixteen  months  of  register  for  1572 
and  1573,  nil  returns  were  entered  on  four  occasions.  Study  of  the 
normal  and  communion  offering  totals  suggests  four  conclusions 
regarding  church  attendance  at  Monifieth:  first,  that  the  period  of 
the  civil  war  found  the  church  at  its  lowest  ebb;  second,  that 
between  600  and  700  people  communicated  annually;  third,  that 
weekly  offerings  being  roughly  10°7o  of  those  at  communions, 
weekly  attendances  must  also  have  been  markedly  lower;  and 
fourth,  that  attendances  (whether  at  communion  or  weekly) 
improved  in  the  early  1580s. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  congregation  of  Monifieth  to  win 
over  a greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  its  parish  may  well 
have  been  due  to  the  increasing  alienation  of  two  lairds  from  the 
hinterland:  Ramsay  of  Laws  and  Guthrie  of  Kingennie.  If  William 
Durham  of  Grange  had  dominated  the  eldership  of  1573,  his 
successor  and  brother  Robert  (inherited  1574)  was  in  an  even 

OPR  310/1,  fo.  31v,  23  Apr.  1576:  “ye  communion  wes  ministrated  to  sex 
h [ u ] nd [ re]  t persounis”.  Summaries  of  subsequent  entries  follow,  fo.  37v,  27 
Apr.  1578,  600;  fo.  41v,  26  Apr.  1579,  700;  fo.  45r,  17  Apr.  1580,  600;  fo.  51v, 
May  1582,  700;  fo.  54v,  14  Apr.  1583,  700  “&  odds”;  fo.  57v,  12  Apr.  1584,  780. 
The  entry  for  1584  was  written  in  careful  Gothic-style  script  distinguishing  it 
from  the  surrounding  entries.  Subsequent  entries  fail  to  give  numbers:  that  for 
1586  being  relegated  to  the  margin  and  considerably  abbreviated  — fo.  63r,  [ 10 
Apr.  1586], 

^cohn,  The  parish  of  Monifieth  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Edinburgh, 

!!  Based  on  the  medians  for  the  quarters  of  1582. 

OPR  310/1,  fo.  50r. 
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stronger  position  in  15  75. 60  Yet  the  concentration  of  leadership  in 
the  hands  of  the  lairds  of  Grange,  Omachie  and  Ardownie  also 
marked  a parochial  division  whose  origin  was  personal  and 
factional  rather  than  religious.  Robert  Durham  inherited  with  the 
Grange  a claim  to  half  of  the  estate  of  Laws;  the  dispute  (which 
probably  dated  back  to  his  father  Alexander’s  marriage) 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  a cool  relationship  between  the  Durhams 
and  the  Ramsays  of  Laws.61  On  the  other  hand,  sometime  around 
1562  Alexander  Lauder  of  Omachie  had  slain  William,  heir  of 
Ninian  Guthrie  of  Kingennie.  Although  a contract  of  assythment 
had  been  agreed,  Kingennie  remained  outside  the  Durham-Lauder 
camp  and,  as  a deputy-sheriff  of  Angus,  he  had  allies  of  his  own 
not  so  closely  connected  to  the  protestant  establishment.62 

The  decade  1575-1585  saw  a determined  attempt  by  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  eldership  to  bring  to  heel  the  parish’s 
dissidents.  On  3 March,  1576/7,  a series  of  morality  prosecutions 
directed  against  them  began  that  extended  to  1584  and  in  which  a 
full  arsenal  of  ecclesiastical  sanctions  were  to  be  employed.  The 
register  recorded  that  two  couples,  previously  warned  to  appear  to 
face  charges  of  adultery,  “compeired  nocht”.63  One  of  these 
couples  was  Henry  Ramsay,  laird  of  Laws,  and  Margaret  Kinnaird. 
Nevertheless,  Laws  had  two  children  baptised  on  22  December 
1577,  one  of  which  was  his  child  by  Margaret.  He  promised  to 
underly  the  judgment  of  the  kirk  and  to  “put  away  his  harlot”. 
Perhaps  because  his  promise  lacked  credibility  he  failed  to  find 
cautioners  and  the  witnesses  at  the  baptism  were  himself  and  the 
minister  Andrew  Auchinleck.  Next  we  read  on  7 August  1578  that64 
“Prayar  wes  maid  for  Henry  Ramsay  of  ye  Lawis”.  Further  action, 
increasingly  serious,  came  three  months  later.65 

“Item  admonition  and  prayar  wes  maid  in  tyme  of 
[ damaged ] and  prayar  wes  maid  for  Henry  Ramsay  of 
[ damaged ] and  Ma[r]g[ret]  Kynard  his  harlot  y [a] t god 
wald  [ damaged ] y [ i ] r harts  w [ i ] t his  haly  spreit  to  leif  y [ i ] r 
harlotrie  [ damaged ] to  y [i]  r ord [ou] r of  ye  kirk”. 

On  30  November  1578,  further  prayer  and  admonition  were 


60  The  elders’  list  for  1575  was  headed  by  Robert  Durham  and  included  Mr  William 
Durham  in  Linlathen  as  well  as  Robert  Carmichael  and  Peter  Nairn.  The  fiar  of 
Ballumbie  was  dropped.  The  Durham  camp  thus  had  a simple  majority  of  four 
out  of  seven,  the  remaining  three  elders  being  Balfour  in  Barnhill,  and  the  lairds 
of  Omachie  and  Ardownie.  OPR  310/1,  fo.  29v. 

61  SRO,  Edin.  tests.,  CC8.8.3,  fos.  172v-5v. 

« SRO,  Reg.  Deeds,  RD1.5.384;  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn  MSS.,  GD137.639. 
Kingennie’s  principle  “friend”  was  the  sheriff  of  Angus,  Lord  Gray  [of  Foulis); 
Lauder’s  was  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

63  OPR  310/1,  fo.  34v. 

64  Ibid.,  fo.  36r,  22  Dec.  1577  for  the  baptism;  fo.  39r,  7 Aug.  1578. 

65  Ibid.,  fo.  40r,  9 Nov.  1578. 
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made  “in  tyme  of  sermon”  for  the  laird  of  Laws  and  Margaret 
Kinnaird.  Their  case,  however,  was  now  to  be  joined  within  a larger 
prosecution.  On  15  March  1578/9,  one  Henry  Guthrie  failed  to 
appear  when  cited  for  adultery.  Then  on  5 April  1579,  with 
Communion  and  the  annual  visitation  approaching,  the  register 
recorded:66 

“Henrie  Guthrie  beand  commanded  to  compeir  befour  o[u]  r 
assemblie  the  q [ uhi]  lk  day  the  ministre  did  publically  in 
y[i]r  presence  [ damaged ] Henry  Ramsay  of  ye  Lawis  w [ i ] t 
Margere  Kynard  [ damaged ] and  Henrie  Guthre  in  Lawis  and 
Marge  Vat[soun]  and  James  Duncan  servand  to  y[i]r  laird 
of  Kyngany  and  [damaged]  tyl  compeir  this  viii  day  of  this 
instant  befoir  ye  s[essioun?]  to  be  haldein  in  Dundee  and 
y [ a]  t for  adultrie”. 

This  joint  summons  to  Dundee  had  now  linked  three  cases:  those 
against  Laws,  his  tenant  Henry  Guthrie,  and  a servant  of  Guthrie’s 
kinsman  the  deputy-sheriff,  Ninian  Guthrie  of  Kingennie.  So  far, 
the  kirk’s  sanctions  had  made  little  impression  on  the  laird  of 
Laws.  Adultery  was,  however,  considered  a serious  offence;  the 
intervention  of  superior,  regional,  church  courts  raised  the  stakes 
involved.  Faced  with  this  threat,  Margaret  Watson  was  the  first  of 
the  accused  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  church.  She  promised 
obedience  “in  tyme  cuming”  on  12  April,  and  her  child  was 
baptised.67  Nevertheless,  a further  summons  was  issued  against  all 
the  accused  on  19  April:68 

“The  said  day  I reidar  commandit  Henry  Ramsay  of  Lawis 
and  Magr[et  Kinnaird]  his  harlot  to  compeir  yis  24  Aprl 
befoir  ye  visit  [ our]  of  Monefurth  and  Henry  Guthre  in  Lawis 
w[i]  t Mag  [ere]  Watsoun  [damaged]  James  Duncan  servand 
to  ye  lard  of  Kingany  and  Isobele  D[ uncan]  and  this  I did  in 
tyme  of  prayaris  and  reidarying  in  presence  of  ye 
congregation.] 

item  ye  xxiii  of  this  instant  I passit  to  yair  dwelling  placis 
w[i]t  witnessis  and  maid  admonheisment  thair.” 

The  co-incidence  of  the  annual  visitation  (23-24  April),  the  annual 
Communion  (26  April)  and  Easter,  no  doubt  served  to  make  April 
an  especially  suitable  month  for  repentance.  Yet  we  may  wonder 
whether  the  choice  of  Easter  Day  (19  April)  for  the  reader  to  make 
his  public  summons  “in  tyme  of  prayaris  and  reidarying”  was 
designed  as  a deliberate  affront  to  the  accused  parties.  Whatever 
the  intention,  Communion  was  celebrated  on  26  April  and 


“ Ibid •>  40r,  30  Nov.  1578;  fo.  41r,  15  Mar.  1578/9  and  5 Apr.  1579. 

Ibid.,  fo.  4 1 r. 

61  Ibid.,  fo.  41  v. 
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Margaret  Watson  made  her  first  public  repentance  for  adultery, 
before  the  gathered  congregation  — a total  of  700  people.  Her 
second  repentance  fell  on  17  May  when  the  congregation  also 
witnessed  the  solemn  excommunication  of  Margaret  Kinnaird69 
“for  hyr  d[isobedience?]  and  for  hyr  adultrie  and  harlotrie  w[i]t 
ye  lard  of  Lawis.” 

As  yet  the  kirk’s  long-drawn-out  campaign,  though 
increasingly  effective,  had  left  untouched  its  main  targets,  the 
dissident  lairds.  Proceedings  in  the  visitor’s  kirk  session  having 
failed  to  encourage  repentance,  the  case  against  Henry  Ramsay  of 
Laws  was  next  brought  before  the  Synodical  Assembly,  at  its 
meeting  at  Dundee  on  7 October  1579.  To  the  cases  of  Laws  and 
Henry  Guthrie  was  added  that  of  James  Keill  in  Balgillow.70  At  this 
point,  two  and  a half  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  case,  the  laird 
of  Laws  capitulated.  The  Sunday  after  the  court  at  Dundee,  the 
register  recorded:71 

“admonition  and  prayar  wes  maid  for  Henry  Guthre 
and  James  Keill  [ damaged ] ye  lard  of  Lawis  comperit 
quhen  w[a]t  ye  ministre  wes  procedant  w[i]t 
[ex]communic[ati]o[un]  upoun  him  and  promisit  obedience 
in  tyme  aiming.’’72 

This  dramatic  interruption  had  its  sequel  nine  months  later,  when 
eventually  the  session  was  able  to  follow  up  its  advantage:73 

“The  lard  of  Lawis  maid  his  repentance  fyrst  this  Sunday 
[ damaged ] his  adultrie  efter  ye  fyrst  admonition  and  prayar 
wes  maid  for  Henry  Guthre  and  James  Duncan  and  James 
Keill  [ damaged ] thair  repentance  for  thair  adultrie  commitit 
or  ye  [damaged]  of  excommunication  against  thame.” 

This  occasion  was  to  prove  the  final  success  of  the  kirk  session  of 
Monifieth  in  their  campaign  against  the  laird  of  Laws. 

With  the  fall  and  arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  on  31  December 
1580,  the  climate  of  national  affairs  turned  against  those  in  the  kirk 
advocating  stricter  discipline.  No  more  was  heard  of  the 
misconduct  of  Laws  and  the  kirk  session  found  its  grip  on  the 
parish  slipping  from  its  hand.  The  final  entry  in  the  saga  came  on 
12  April  1584.  Among  a long  list  of  those  excluded  from  the 
Communion  held  that  day  were  Henry  Ramsay  of  Laws  with  Janet 
Braidy  “his  harlot”.  Much  more  significantly,  also  excluded 
were:74 


69  Ibid.,  fo.  42r. 

71  Ibid.,  fo.  43v. 

72  Ibid.,  fo.  43v. 

73  Ibid.,  fo.  45 v. 

74  Ibid.,  fo.  57v. 
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“Ninian  Guthre  of  Kingany  and  Gibhe  Meill  ar  [ damaged ] 
becaus  they  ar  nocht  reconcilit  to  y [i] r kirk.” 

The  entry  may  be  read  as  an  admission  of  defeat:  after  virtually  ten 
years  of  struggle,  neither  of  the  lairds  of  the  hinterland  had  bowed 
conclusively  beneath  the  censures  of  the  kirk.  Perhaps  the  only 
lasting  result  of  these  struggles  was  that  Janet  Braidy  replaced 
Margaret  Kinnaird  as  the  concubine  of  the  laird  of  Laws. 

The  session  did,  however,  gain  some  triumphs  during  the 
decade  of  discipline.  William  White  was  one  of  several  men 
charged  with  fornication  with  Kate  Kerr.  Both  he  and  she 
eventually  made  their  repentances.  Robert  Durham  of  Grange  was 
a cautioner  for  White,  a fact  that  suggests  that  the  accused  was  a 
tenant  of  his  and  hence  subject  to  pressure  to  comply  with  the 
kirk.75  In  1582,  a new  investigative  procedure  began.  A series  of 
unmarried  mothers  were  brought  to  swear  on  oath  who  were  the 
fathers  of  their  children.  There  may  possibly  have  been  a 
connection  between  these  inquiries  and  the  discovery  of  8 
November  1583:76 

“Vpoun  ye  viii  day  of  this  mounth  of  Nov  [ember]  yar  wes 
[ damaged ] woman  gryt  w [ i ] t bairn  found  me  [ rc  ] herit ...” 

It  may  have  been  possible  for  the  deputy-sheriff  to  shrug  off  the 
displeasure  of  the  kirk:  men  of  lesser  social  standing  may  have 
feared  the  pains  of  repentance  more  than  they  feared  God  himself. 
Those  with  links  to  the  dominant  faction  of  lairds  were  least  able  to 
escape.  Alexander  Lorimer,  son  of  Henry  Lorimer  one  of  the 
deacons,  proved  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  to  put  away  from  his 
house  his  concubine,  Janet  Adam.  Even  the  former  elder  Peter 
Nairn  was  forced  to  provide  caution  in  order  to  have  his  illegitimate 
child  baptised.77  Within  certain  social  and  factional  limits,  the 
discipline  of  the  kirk  had  a considerable  impact  on  the  lives  of 
parishioners  of  Monifieth  — or  at  least  on  those  living  within  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  dominant  elders. 

It  would  be  unbalanced  to  conclude  this  study  of  the  decade  of 
discipline,  1575  to  1585,  without  looking  at  the  others  areas  in 
which  the  reformed  kirk  of  Monifieth  influenced  its  parishioners. 
That  this  was  a period  of  increased  giving  to  the  poor,  and  a period 
of  increased  attendances  (especially  at  Communions)  has  already 
been  noted.  Arrangements  for  regular  distributions  of  alms 
continued,  and  the  families  of  Durham  of  Grange,  Lauder  of 
Omachie  and  Ramsay  of  Ardownie  gave  a lead  to  the  parishes  of 
Monifieth  and  Monekie  by  sending  donations  to  help  ransom 


15  Ibid.,  fos.  49v-50v. 

76  Ibid.,  fo.  56r,  following  entry  for  24  Nov.  1583. 

Ibid. , the  Lorimer  case:  fo.  55v,  10  Nov.;  fo.  56r,  24  Nov.;  fo.  56r,  22  Dec., 
1583;  fo.  56v,  5 Jan.  1583/4.  For  Nairn,  fo.  58v,  21  June  1584. 
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Christian  prisoners  in  the  Turkish  galleys.78  The  physical  state  of 
the  kirk  and  kirkyard  were  not  neglected.  John  Lorimer  was 
appointed  to  “keep”  them  on  8 May  1580,  and  fees  were  set  to 
remunerate  him  for  the  provision  of  water  at  baptisms  and  his 
attendance  at  weddings.79  By  order  of  the  assembly,  there  was  a 
levy  on  landholders  and  mills  in  the  parish  to  provide  funds  for 
glass  for  the  kirk  windows  and  to  purchase  a new  bell.80  On  two 
occasions,  elders  were  called  upon  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  between 
members  of  the  congregation.  Submission  of  legal  or  territorial 
problems  for  a decreet  by  mutually  appointed  arbiters  was  a 
common  practice  in  sixteenth-century  Scotland:  the  extension  of 
the  scheme  to  kirk  elders,  with  the  arbitrations  recorded  in  the  kirk 
register,  may  reflect  a determination  to  put  into  effect  Paul’s 
admonition  to  the  Corinthian  church.81  In  all  these  ways,  the 
Monifieth  church  showed  an  increasing  confidence  in  itself,  its 
mission  and  its  place  in  society  during  the  1570s. 

In  their  attempt  to  enforce  godly  discipline  the  Monifieth 
elders  gained  the  support  of  superior  church  authorities  at  a time 
when  the  General  Assembly  was  debating  the  proper  form  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  supervision.  Originally  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Angus  and  the  Mearns,  John  Erskine  of  Dun, 
Monifieth  was  allocated  in  1576  to  the  group  of  parishes  to  which 
William  Christison,  minister  of  Dundee,  was  appointed  as 
“Visitor”.82  The  first  record  extant  in  the  Monifieth  kirk  register  of 
a post-Reformation  visitation  occurs  on  14  July  1575,  on  which 
date  a full  list  of  the  kirk’s  elders  and  deacons  was  recorded,  with 
the  marginal  comment  “visitation]  of  yir  kirk”.83  The  identity  of 
the  visitor  of  1575  is  unknown;  in  subsequent  years  the  record 
referred  to  William  Christison,  who,  in  fact,  had  already  visited 
Monifieth  on  16  March  1575/6:  “the  q[uhil]k  day  wes  ye  visitory 
of  y[i]r  kyrk  be  ye  minister]  of  Dundie”.  On  10  February 
1578/9,  the  visiting  minister  sat  together  with  the  eldership  of 
Monifieth  to  hear  a dispute  between  members  of  the  congregation; 
he  returned  in  April  that  year  for  the  formal  visitation.  This 
coincided  with  the  annual  communion,  with  the  election  of  new 
elders  and  deacons  and  with  the  culmination  of  the  special  offering 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  congregation  of  Dundee  and 


71  Ibid.,  fo.  40v. 

79  Ibid.,  fo.  45v. 

10  Ibid. , fo.  54v. 

" Ibid.,  fos.  50v,  5 1 v;  1.  Cor.  6.1-8.  .... 

12  BUK,  i,  92;  BUK,  i,  357-359;  J.  Kirk,  Second  Book  of  Discipline  (Edinburgh, 

1980),  32,  54. 

,J  OPR  310/1,  fo.  29v. 
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administered  by  Christison  on  behalf  of  Scots  who  were  prisoners 
in  the  Turkish  galleys.84 

Acceptance  of  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  individual 
minister  acting  as  a visitor  led  naturally  to  reference  of  difficult 
cases  both  to  him  and  to  his  court;  hence  the  several  references  of 
the  laird  of  Laws  to  the  court  at  Dundee,  which  assembly  obviously 
carried  a considerable  weight  of  authority  behind  it.  This  working 
relationship  built  up  from  1576  between  the  local  eldership  and  the 
provincial  authorities  helps  to  explain  the  creation  after  1580  of  the 
system  of  kirk  sessions  and  district  presbyteries,  at  variance  with 
the  drift  of  the  second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  — not 
unambiguously  — envisaged  the  creation  of  joint  district  elderships 
as  the  lowest  of  three  tiers  of  collegiate  authority.85  From  1580,  the 
General  Assembly  attempted  to  put  in  place  a system  of  oversight 
based  on  presbyteries:  Dundee  was  chosen  to  be  the  focus  for  one 
of  the  model  13  established  in  1581.  Monifieth  was  one  of  its  19 
constituent  parishes.86  There  the  existing  parish  court,  now 
increasingly  known  as  the  “session”  rather  than  the  “assembly”87 
continued  to  refer  obstinate  offenders  against  discipline  to  Dundee; 
only  now  it  was  to  the  presbytery  there  and  not  the  visitor’s  court. 
On  22  December  1583,  the  session  referred  to  Dundee  presbytery 
the  case  of  Alexander  Lorimer,  the  deacon’s  son,  accused  of 
fornication.88  Monifieth  had  therefore  found  its  place  within  the 
new  pattern  of  presbyterian  oversight.  The  creation  of  a presbytery 
in  Dundee  had  not  removed  the  justification  for  the  separate 
eldership  of  Monifieth.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  the  superior  court 
may  have  encouraged  the  trend  to  a sharper  definition  of  the 
inferior  one. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  that,  just  as  the  institution  of  the 
local  church  court  had  won  acceptance  in  local  society,  so  its 
oversight  by  a similarly  collegiate  district  body  was  a development 
that  grew  both  from  grass-roots  experience  and  from  Melvillian 
theology  with  its  emphasis  on  the  parity  of  ministry.  The  success  of 
kirk  session/assembly  discipline  was  recognised  by  King  James  VI 


14  Ibid.,  fos.  3 1 r,  36v,  41  v.  The  register  is  missing  the  section  for  1577  where  a 
visitation  might  have  occurred.  It  is  note-worthy  that  new  lists  of  elders  and 
deacons  coincide  with  two  of  the  visitations.  Supervision  of  elections  may  have 
been  one  of  a visitor’s  duties. 

15  Second  Book,  102-114. 

" BUK,  ii,  483. 

OPR  310/1,  fo.  47v.  The  first  use  of  the  term  “session”  as  the  parish  court 
occurs  in  January  1580/1:  “ye  assemblie  and  sessioun  deliverit  ye  puirfolkes 
box  w[i]t  xx  s.  in  it  to  Alex  Ramsay  of  Ardowny,  ane  elder.”  It  is  possible  that 
at  first  the  “assembly”  included  more  than  just  the  elders  and  deacons:  baronial 
courts  were  open  to  all  owing  allegiance.  William  Durham  of  Grange’s  testament 
referred  to  the  “elders,  deacons  and  gentlemen”  of  the  congregation.  SRO, 
Edin.  tests.,  CC8.8.3,  fos.  172v-5r.  If  this  was  so,  “assemblie  and  sessioun” 
meant  more  than  redundant  duplication. 

OPR  310/1,  fo.  56r. 
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in  the  summer  of  1584  for,  when  the  Black  Acts  prohibited  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries,  he  approved  the  continuation  of 
some  parish  courts  “for  the  distributioun  of  the  almis  to  the  puir 
and  to  mantein  vertew  and  punische  vyce”.89  These  alone  were, 
however,  of  insufficient  influence  to  control  the  dissident 
powerful;  and  experience  had  shown  that  episcopal  oversight  — at 
any  rate  that  of  the  early  1570s  — was  also  insufficient.  There  was  a 
substantial  element  of  practical  experience  behind  the  kirk’s  opting 
for  a presbyterian  system  of  church  government,  though  it  took 
until  the  1590s  for  the  system  to  become  established.  In  the 
meantime,  after  the  1584-85  crisis,  jurisdiction  over  Monifieth  was 
once  again  exercised  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun  as  superintendent.90 
The  success  of  the  Kirk  in  creating  its  novel  forms  of  tribunal  came 
from  a linking  of  Reformation  theology  of  the  church  with  the 
deeply-rooted  Scottish  experience  of  baronial  and  other  courts,  and 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  discipline  cases  recorded  in  the  Monifieth 
kirk  register. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  sederunt  is  ever  given  for  meetings  of 
the  kirk  assembly  or  session  at  Monifieth.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
real  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  as  opposed  to  the  eldership.  The  ministers, 
in  fact,  feature  only  rarely:  but  that  fact  could  still  be  reconciled 
with  their  having  taken  a leading  role  in  the  court.  Between  1563 
and  1599  the  parish  was  served  by  three  ministers  — though  it 
normally  had  to  share  them  in  linkage  with  its  neighbours  Monikie, 
Murroes  and  Barry.  All  three  were  kin  to  local  families.  Of  the  kin 
of  the  old  Angus  family  of  Gardyne  of  that  ilk,  Mr  Gilbert  Gardyne 
was  a young  man  when  he  became  minister  of  Monifieth  and 
Monikie  around  1563.  Gardyne  had  been  a student  at  St  Andrews 
between  1557  to  1558.  He  was  said  to  be  of  unsettled  temper, 
disputatious  and  given  to  argument.  Nevertheless  he  gained 
promotion,  being  a commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1567 
and  having  special  instructions  from  that  Assembly  in  1569  to 
negotiate  on  its  behalf  regarding  teinds.  Translated  in  that  year  to 
Fordyce,  he  was  moderator  of  the  convention  of  Assembly  held  in 
Leith  1571  at  the  instigation  of  John  Erskine  of  Dun.91 

In  1569,  Gardyne  was  succeeded  in  Monifieth  and  Monikie  by 
another  young  minister  from  St  Andrews,  Mr  Andrew  Clayhills. 
Clayhills  was  a son  of  a dean  of  guild  in  Dundee;  he  was  a student 
at  St  Leonards  college  in  1565.  Later,  he  was  to  sign  the  1586 

19  G.  Donaldson,  The  Scottish  Reformation  (Cambridge,  1960),  212,  citing  MS. 
Perth  Kirk  Session  Records. 

90  G.  Donaldson,  Reformation,  204.  For  John  Erskine  visiting  Monifieth  as 
superintendent  in  1586,  and  the  kirk  session  there  referring  disciplinary  cases  to 
him  at  a synodical  assembly  at  Brechin  in  1587,  OPR  310/1,  fos.  64r,  66v. 

91  Biographies  of  Gardyne,  Clayhills  and  Auchinleck  are  given  in  F.  D.  Bardgett, 
“Faith,  families  and  factions”,  ii,  appendix  A.c. 
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protest  against  episcopacy.92  It  is  uncertain  how  long  his  first 
period  of  office  in  Monifieth  lasted,  though  he  returned  in  1599. 
The  names  of  neither  Clayhills  nor  Gardyne  appear  in  the 
Monifieth  register.  The  parish’s  third  minister,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  was  kin  to  a local  family.  The  Auchinlecks  of  that  ilk 
had  their  dominical  lands  at  Afflect,  in  neighbouring  Monikie. 
Unlike  either  Gilbert  Gardyne  or  Andrew  Clayhills,  Andrew 
Auchinleck  was  not  a graduate:  in  consequence  his  stipend  had 
been  and  was  to  remain  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
two.  Yet  his  appointment  to  Monifieth,  made  official  in  1574, 
allied  to  the  generally  more  settled  conditions  of  Morton’s  regency, 
began  a period  of  progress  in  the  parish  and  initiated  the  “decade 
of  discipline”. 

The  disputes  between  Andrew  Auchinleck  and  the  Monifieth 
eldership  under  Robert  Durham  of  Grange  against  the  young  laird 
of  Laws  illustrate  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
congregation  of  Monifieth.  The  kirk  was  rooted  in  the  local 
population.  Within  its  register  can  be  found  the  spectrum  of  local 
society:  the  major  lairds,  the  chief  tenants,  the  brew-house  keeper, 
the  prostitutes,  the  “gangarell  puir”.  All  three  ministers  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  were  of  local  kin:  so,  too,  was  the 
reader,  James  Lovell,  whose  career  lasted  from  1563  (or  earlier)  to 
1586.  James  Lovell  would  have  been  a familiar  figure,  responsible 
for  drafting  dockets  attesting  baptisms,  “engagements”  and 
marriages  for  his  congregation.93  His  first  appearance  in  the 
register  was  10  January  1562/3;  on  28  January  1563/4  as  reader 
he  witnessed  an  instrument  of  sasine  for  a neighbour  of  the  parish. 
Lovell  had  several  kin  in  Monifieth  — in  1577  he  was  to  subscribe 
the  will  of  Thomas  Lovell  in  Linlathen,  because  Thomas  could  not 
write.94 

“And  becaus  I culd  no[ch]t  wryt  my  selff  I haif  constitut  my 
darrest  and  best  belouit  eldest  germane  broder  James  Lovell 
reidar  w[i]t[h]in  my  paroche  kirk  of  Monyfurth  to 
subscrivit  this  my  latter  will  and  testament.  ...” 

The  next  year,  both  reader  and  minister  were  called  upon  to  assist 
with  the  distribution  to  the  poor  of  the  alms  left  in  the  testament  of 
William  Durham  of  Grange.  Lovell  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
register  gathering  in  the  weekly  collection  for  the  poor,  and 
standing  as  witness  at  baptisms.  In  an  age  when  loyalties  could  be 
divided,  the  parish  kirk  offered  a familiar  society  where  men  and 

Calderwood,  History,  iv,  604;  Clayhills  thus  earned  a place  in  Dr  James  Kirk’s 
Census  of  Melvillians”:  “The  development  of  the  Melvillian  movement  in  late 
„ sixteenth-century  Scotland”  (Edinburgh  Ph.D.,  1972),  592. 

Cf.,  OPR  310/1,  fo.  45r,  17  Apr.  1580,  when  Alex  Ritchie  presented  a docket  of 
„ nt>D°ntract  marr'age,  drawn  up  by  Matthew  Greiff,  reader  in  Monikie. 

fo.  3v;  DAC,  Prot.  Bk.  no.  6:  (Herbert  Gladstanes)  fos.  26v-28r; 

^>KO,  Edin.  tests.,  CC8.8.8,  fo.  375r;  OPR  310/1,  fos.  38v;  53r-v;  57r. 
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women  had  their  alloted  places  within  a corporate  and  (sometimes) 
caring  fellowship.  Its  institutions  provided  a link  between  the 
normal  events  of  birth,  marriage  and  death,  and  the  eternal.  In  all 
these  factors,  the  local  roots  of  the  kirk  were  its  great  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  weakness  could  also  flow  from  the  kirk’s 
closeness  to  local  society.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  the  religious 
duties  of  the  lairds  from  their  factional  disputes.  Monifieth  was 
controlled  by  the  Durhams  of  Grange;  to  a lesser  extent  by  the 
lairds  of  Omachie.  From  this  establishment,  the  Guthries  of 
Kingennie  were  excluded.  Further,  the  reformed  system  worked 
best  when  the  natural  leaders  of  society  were  also  men  of  personal 
faith.  This  had  been  true  of  William  Durham  of  Grange:  his  heir, 
Robert,  though  he  heads  the  elders’  lists  in  1575  and  1579  played  a 
less  active  role,  appearing  less  frequently  in  connection  with  day-to- 
day  kirk  discipline.  His  younger  son  Alexander  was  actually 
brought  to  repentance  for  fornication  in  August  1585. 95  Problems 
were  also  experienced  with  Alexander  Lauder  of  Omachie,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  15  80. 96  An  unknown  woman  was  charged  in 
the  spring  of  1585  with  fornication  with  the  young  laird:  both  were 
ordered  to  show  repentance.  Alexander  Lauder  seems  also  to  have 
had  difficulty  with  his  financial  affairs.  A letter  exists  from  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  his  superior,  to  the  baron-bailie  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity 
ordering  the  apprizing  of  Omachie’ s goods  to  repay  a cautioner 
who  had  been  fined  when  Lauder  failed  to  meet  a debt.  For  those 
with  retentive  memories  of  the  godly  early  aspirations  of  the 
reformers,  Lauder’s  election  to  the  session  of  1596  must  have 
lacked  some  credibility.97  Dependence  on  local  leadership  could  be 
a tremendous  asset  to  the  kirk:  it  could  also  be  a liability. 

The  congregational  institutions  of  the  kirk  at  Monifieth 
developed  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  the  successive 
books  of  Discipline.  It  must  therefore  be  noted  with  some  interest 
that  the  kirk  fell  short  of  the  general  expectations  of  the  Scottish 
reformers  in  several  respects.  In  minor  matters,  its  elders  and 
ministers  followed  their  own  way:  burials  of  leading  figures 
continued  to  be  in  the  church,98  communions  were  annual  — 
normally  in  April,  once  on  Easter  Day  itself.  The  date  of  the 
election  of  office-bearers  (if  they  were  elected)  fluctuated,  but  was 
not  in  the  recommended  month  of  August.99  More  importantly,  the 
kirk  failed  to  bring  within  its  control  and  discipline  leading 
members  of  the  parish  who  were  enabled  to  thwart  several  levels  of 

95  OPR  310/1,  fo.  61r. 

96  RSS,  vii,  2651. 

97  OPR  310/1  fo.  60r,  Fraser,  Douglas  Book,  iv,  no.  221;  OPR  310/1  fo.  87v,  30 
Mar.  1596. 

91  Ibid.,  fo.  58r:  “Vpoun  Friday  the  vii  day  of  May  1584  dep [ ar] t [ i ] t ane  hon. 
woman  Jonet  Gardyn  spouse  to  Alexander]  Lauder  of  Umoquhy  and  wes 
burrit  in  ye  kyrk  of  Monefurth.” 

99  First  Book  (burials),  199;  (communions),  183;  (office-bearers),  175. 
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church  authority  for  several  years,  ultimately  successfully.  To  this 
extent,  the  Reformation  in  Monifieth  did  not  live  up  to  its  own 
aspirations. 

Its  achievements,  however,  were  many.  For  those  who  were  its 
adherents,  the  kirk  provided  regular  reformed  worship  and  the 
framework  of  “godly  discipline”.  The  officials  of  the  congregation 
were  men  respected  in  the  parish  and  aware  of  local  needs. 
Considerable  effort  was  put  into  poor  relief  and  care  for  the  needy. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  Monifieth  had  links  with  its 
local  area  via  its  visitor,  the  minister  of  Dundee.  Its  own  minister 
and  elders  participated  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Angus  and  Mearns,  and  occasionally  also  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Despite  the  problem  of  feuding  between  violent  lairds  and  their 
neighbours,  the  kirk  by  1575  had  recovered  from  the  years  of  civil 
war  and  had  erected  institutions  that  could  attract  popular  support 
and  endure  for  centuries.  It  was  at  home  in  the  society  of  its  people, 
for  whom  the  kirk  of  Monifieth  was  “o[u]r  kirk.” 
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